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NELSON MEMORIAL RINGS. 


In 5° S. v. 486 appeared from Mr. MAuRICE 
LENIHAN, of Limerick, the following query, 
which apparently received no reply :— 

“‘T have a memorial ring of the hero of Trafalgar, 
which, I think, deserves a note in ‘N.& QQ It 
is of gold, the front black enamel, with the 
letter 4 under a baron’s coronet, and the 
letter 4 under a ducal coronet, and in the exergue, 
TRAFALGAR. The letters are in gold on the black 
rround, and the coronet one heraldically displayed. 

n the back is the legend, ‘ Lost to his country, 
21 Octr., 1805. Aged 47.2 On the rim, in capitals, 
is the legend, PALMAM. QUI. MERUIT. FERAT. Am 
I to suppose that rings of this description were 
generally worn after the death of Nelson? or were 
they confined to a few mourners?” 

The rings in question, of which I have seen 
several (one being my own property, inherited 
from my grandfather), were made by order 
of the executors of the hero of Trafalgar. 
The list, still existing, comprises sixty names, 
and is headed, “ Persons to whom Mourning 
Rings were sent agreeable to the directions 
of the Rt. Hon. Earl Nelson and J. Hasel- 
wood, Esq., executors of the late Lord 
Viscount Nelson, deceased.” The names that 
follow are chiefly those of relatives and 


personal friends, whose descendants still 
possess the rings. 

_ One of these was recently shown to me in 
its original red-morocco case, lined with white 
satin, and on the label the name of the maker. 
This was very interesting, as it was none 
other than John Salter, so frequently alluded 
to in the Nelson dispatches as *‘ Lord Nelson’s 
silversmith.” At p. 389, vol. vii. of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s work is the following refer- 
ence :— 

“On the 30th of August, 1805, Lord Nelson called 
very early in the morning at Mr. Salter’s, the silver- 
smith, in the Strand, and purchased a silver-gilt 
cup for Horatia: and there is in the possession of 
Mrs. Salter a paper that has been examined by the 
Editor,” &c. 

The cup in question, given to Horatia, Mrs. 
Philip Ward, is still in the possession of her 
son, and is fashioned in the shape of a port- 
wine glass, inscribed “ Horatia,” and on the 
reverse side: ““To my much loved Horatia, 
21st August, 1806. Nelson & Bronte.” ‘She 
used it,” wrote Lady Hamilton to Mrs. 
Salter, ‘till 1 thought proper for her to lay 
it aside as a sacred relic.” 

There still exists an old bill of John 
Salter’s to Lady Hamilton, dated January, 
1800, to March, 1803, written in faded ink in 
two columns, many of the items evidently 
for presents. 

The name of Salter being thus familiar to 
me, and knowing it to be an old firm, I began 
to wonder if they produced the mourning 
rings which were made for Nelson’s mother 
and grandmother (who died within ten days 
of each other during the Christmas season of 
1767-8), and which are still in existence. 
They were probably made by order of 
Capt. Maurice Suckling, and are engraved 
“C.N. A. S., 1767-8” (for Catherine Nelson, 
died 26 December, 1767, and her mother, 
Anne Suckling. died 5 January, 1768). I 
therefore made inquiries, and found that the 
firm was still in the Strand under the name 
of Widdowson & Veal. Their courteous 
reply to my letter, although it shattered my 
little theory, is interesting :— 

“We are unable to give the exact year that John 
Salter established this business, but it was pro- 
bably about 1780. Unfortunately, we have none of 
the books of the Salter period, and therefore no 
record of the particular Nelson mourning rings ; 
but we know that they were made here at that 
time, and we have repaired, old ones and made 
copies to replace lost ones ourselves. We should 
tell you that over a door between our two shops we 
have a fanlight of stained glass, which has a coat 
of arms, under which is the name of John Salter. 
We had here in a glass case Lord Nelson’s cocked 
hat, the one worn at Copenhagen ; but two or three 

ears ago Mr. Ball, the present head of the firm, 
ent it to the United Service Institution, where it 
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now is on exhibition. We shall be obliged if you 
will kindly mention that our firm was the maker of 
the memorial rings.” 

I have a vague idea that a niece of John 
Salter’s is said to have married a Mr. Veal, 
and also that Lord Nelson gave a silver tray 
to a member of the Salter family as a 
wedding gift. 

If only the Salter ledgers existed, many of 
the christening gifts presented by our great 
naval hero to his godchildren might be iden- 
tified and traced, whereas their histories are 
now lost. Possibly from Salter’s was ordered 
the beautiful tea service given to the little 
daughter of Capt. Sir William and Lady 
Bolton, born in March, of whose advent 
Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton, 6 June, 
1804 :— 

“Sir William Bolton joined last night, and re- 
ceived letters announcing his being called a papa. 
Apropos, I believe, you should buy a oe of plate 
value 50/. for our goddaughter of Lady Bolton, 
and something of 20/. or 30/. for Col. Suckling’s.” 

This last joint godchild, afterwards chris- 
tened Nelson, was son of his first cousin 
William Suckling, and the gift took the form | 


to Lady Hamilton: “I hope your marriage 
has gone off well, for the girl may thank vou 
(if it is worth thanking) for her husband.” 

A memorial ring was made for the Rev. 
Edmund Nelson in May, 1802. The letter 
giving a list of the recipients was in the 

olding Collection, and is printed in Mrs. 
Hilda Gamlin’s ‘ Nelson’s Friendships.’ It is. 
a gold band with black enamel and a white 
line edging it, and bears the date of death 
and the age of the venerable cleric. The one I 
have seen has no tell-tale case, but the rings 
were in all probability made at the cost of 
that most generous of sons and brothers, 
Horatio Nelson, and may well also have 
come from John Salter’s. It would be in- 
teresting to know if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
possess any of the memorial rings herein 
mentioned or know aught of their oo 


THE JUBILEE OF ‘THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW,’ 
(See ante, pp. 382, 402.) 
In 1855 and 1856 hawkers were selling in 


of a silver jug and stand, the facsimile of one | the streets of London caricatures of the two- 
depicted in Lord Charles Beresford’s ‘ Nelson | popular preachers Bellew and Spurgeon, 
and his Times.’ |Spurgeon being depicted as Brimstone and 
Nelson’s letter to Lady Hamilton telling Bellew as Treacle. Zhe Saturday Review, 
her to choose the name for their godchild ever on the look-out for popular subjects, 
(Nelson’s dispatches) has been the cause of devoted much space to reviewing their 
some confusion of ideas. Writing before the sermons as well as those of Dr. Cumming. 
birth, he said, “ Call him what you please ; if Bellew then preached to a fashionable con- 
a girl, Emma.” Lady Hamilton wrote out to gregation at St. Philip’s in Regent Street, 
announce the birth to Nelson and to Sir; which was crowded to the doors. The 
William Bolton. ‘* Your letter,” wrote Lady | reviewer describes him as having “a loose, 
Bolton later to Lady Hamilton, rambling intellect,” and column after column 
“‘oave Sir William the first intelligence of the could be filled with examples of the sur- 
birth of his little girl. My Lord has told him the | prising digressions, the tawdry ornaments,. 
name, Emma Horatia, and that you and he are to| and the jumble of ideas, which, with a very 
answer for it. few exceptions, disfigure every sermon that 
Lady Hamilton’s gift was a very handsome | Mr. Bellew has published.” 
coral mounted in gold. She was particularly) To Dr. Cumming two long reviews are: 
interested in the young couple, having known | devoted on June 14th and 21st, 1856, the works. 
Sir William in the Mediterranean when he was being ‘ The End ; or, Proximate Signs of the- 
serving with Nelson in the Vanguard, and Close of the Dispensation,’ and ‘ Apocalyptic 
she appears to have aided his wooing of his Sketches.’ The last had asale of 16,000. He. 
cousin “Kitty Bolton.” The marriage had is charged 
been fixed for the spring of 1803, but Lord | “with gross ignorance; his object is to insinuate 
Nelson’s sudden departure to serve afloat in —for he does not go so far as explicitly to assert — 
May of that yearhad upset all the family plans, that the end of the world is to take place in 1865,. 
and even the installation to the Order of the. the of certain passages 
Hath had to be performed by proxy, Teament an 
William Bolton, being selected for the oftice, | 
was knighted for the occasion on 18 May, ,,* nowledge of Dr. 
and ‘*married on that same day by special 
licence in a private house. Possibly the | cises, and at the doctrine which he nicl igen 


A 
house was the Hamiltons’, for Nelson, travel- | we feel very strongly that such influence ought not 


ling post haste, had arrived at Portsmouth | to be exercised, nor such doctrine to be preached,. 
that same afternoon, and thence dated aletter | by incompetent persons without some kind of 


their connexion with 
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protest....... An enormous proportion of it consists 
of denunciations of the Papists, and announcements 
of the approach of the end of the world. It is not 
too much to say that he is principally occupied in 
disseminating, as widely as possible, mutual dis- 
trust and indignation between two great religious 
communities, and in unsettling the minds of his 
own immediate flock in the pursuit of all their 
ordinary duties.” 

Spurgeon was also severely dealt with; but 
in many ways he quietly took advantage of 
criticism. He had criticisms and caricatures 
bound into volumes, and they were preserved 
by him at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
Bellew and Cumming are almost forgotten, 
but the name of Spurgeon will for long years 
yet to come kindle a glow in many hearts. 

The Saturday Review took the same course 
in regard to the literature of the day as it 
did to foreign and home politics: it attempted 
no complete record, but merely reviewed 
such books as were considered to be of 
special interest. From the first two volumes 
I have made the following notes. 

On November 10th, 1855, Longfellow is 
congratulated on his new poem, ‘The Song 
of Hiawatha,’ and ‘‘on the success which has 
attended his labour.” The reviewer recog- 
nizes him as 
“ta scholar and a poet......[In him we shall find, if 
not always masculine vigour and terseness, yet 
always freshness, tenderness, simplicity — the 
thoughtful brain of a scholar, and the loving 
heart of a man.” 

In the same number Christopher North’s 

‘Noctes’ are noticed, 
“withall their faults, which are palpable enough, 
.....a Valuable contribution to our literature. They 
are the effusions of a powerful mind—wide and 
various in their subject, embracing the current 
topics of their time, and throwing no small light 
on its history...... The pervading spirit is noble and 
generous. There is no smallness or soreness, no 
petty personal jealousy, no flippant disparagement, 
no malignity. Christopher North is eager to 
acknowledge merit in a political opponent. Even 
while he is holding up some unhappy wight to the 
derision of all mankind, his own temper is one of 
thorough kindliness and good humour, 

On the 24th of November Browning’s ‘ Men 
and Women’ is subjected to a furious attack. 
It is described as 
“a book of madness and mysticism......power 
wantonly wasted, and talent deliberately per- 
verted...... We can find nothing but a set purpose 
to be obscure, and an idiot captivity to the jingle of 
Hudibrastic rhyme. This idle weakness really 
appears to be at the bottom of half the daring 
nonsense in this most daringly nonsensical book.” 
Goethe's ‘ Life and Works,’ edited by Lewes, 
is reviewed on the 8th of December, and in 
the same number Brougham’s contributions 
to The Edinburgh Review are described as “a 
most interesting record of the manifold 


activity of an extraordinarily powerful! 
mind.” 

Macaulay’s third and fourth volumes of his. 
‘History’ are the subject of three articles, 
the first appearing on the 29th of December. 
The historian’s style is thus described :— 


** He seldom substitutes in the second clause of a. 
sentence a pronoun or an equivalent expression. 
for a word which has been used in the first. The 
antithesis is completed and pointed by the repeti- 
tion of the same subject in relation to predicates. 
which are always various, and often studiously 
contradictory. Almost every page of the ‘ History” 
furnishes instances of this verbal peculiarity...... 
Mr. Macaulay may justly boast, notwithstanding 
the objections which critics may urge against his 
composition, that he has taught thousands to read: 
history who had never before attempted so dry a. 
study—and that one of the most obscure portions 
of English annals is now more familiar to the great 
mass of educated persons than the struggles of the 
Commonwealth, the wars of Marlborough, or the. 
loss of America.” 

On January 19th, 1856, George Meredith’s. 
‘The Shaving of Shagpat’ receives the highest 
praise :— 

“A quaint title ushers in an original and charm- 
ing book, the work of a poet and a story-teller: 
worthy to rank with the rare story-tellers of the 
East, who have produced, in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
the ‘Iliad’ of romance......Although written in 
prose, liberally sprinkled with verses, the work is 
a poem throughout. In every page we are aware of 
the poet...... The charm [of the book] has surpassed 
that of any Eastern work we ever read since the 
Arabian tales; and George Meredith, hitherto. 
known to us as a writer of graceful, but not very 
remarkable verse, now becomes the name of a man 
of genius—of one who can create.” 

In the same number an affectionate tribute. 
is paid to Humboldt in a review of his 
‘ Kleine Schriften,’ dedicated by him to “the 
greatest geologist of the present day, the 
most acute observer of nature,” Leopold von 
Buch, “in memory of a sixty years’ un-. 
troubled friendship.” 

Rogers’s ‘ Table Talk’ brings forth a light, 
chatty article on the 16th of February— 
Rogers, who 
“had knownall, or nearly all, the celebrities of Eng- 
land. His first poem was published in 1786, before- 
Darwin, now long forgotten, was heard of—before 
Crabbe had written his best poems—while Cowper 
was gaining a little celebrity—and while Johnson 
stili reigned in Bolt Court.” : 

He saw Lady Hamilton, at a party given 
to the Prince of Wales, go through all those 
‘‘ attitudes” which have often been engraved. 
He saw Nelson spin a teetotum with his one- 
hand during a whole evening for the amuse- 
ment of some children. Of Wellington it is 
related that he was once in danger of being 
drowned at sea. It was bedtime, and the 
captain told him, ‘It will soon be all over 
with us.” ‘‘ Very well,” answered the Duke ;. 
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“then I shall not take off my boots.” The 
book, it will be remembered, teems with the 
sayings of Sydney Smith. Among those 
quoted is his telling Rogers of ‘ta very odd 
dream” he had had on the previous night: 
“that there were thirty-nine Muses and nine 
Articles, and my head is still quite confused 


about them.” 
In noticing Herbert Spencer's ‘ Principles 
of Psychology’ on the Ist of March the 
reviewer 
“cannot help one reflection. Whatever pain may 
be felt at finding so remarkable an intellect on the 
side of opinions which most readers must regard as 
opposed to their most cherished convictions, there 
will be a counterbalancing pleasure and a high 
moral influence in the contact with a mind so 
thoroughly earnest and sincere in the search after 
truth as every page of this work shows Mr. Spencer 
be ” 


On the 15th Walt Whitman’s ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ receives summary treatment: “If 
the ‘Leaves of Grass’ should come into 
anybody's possession, our advice is to throw 
them instantly behind the fire.” 

On the 22nd Grote is congratulated on 
his completion of his history of Greece, 
“from the days of Homer to the death of 


Alexander” :— 

“Portions of his vast subject will hereafter 
receive additional inquiry, and be placed in a new 
and fuller light, and his thoughts will fructify and 
expand in the minds of other men; but it will be 
long before the work, as a whole, can be superseded, 
and his history will remain to many generations as 
a monument of learning, of wisdom, and of pene- 


tration.” 
On the same date a review of Singer's 


* Shakespeare’ states :— 

“It is not creditable to English men of letters 
that a satisfactory edition of England’s greatest 
poet should still be a desideratum ; yet every student 
must admit the mortifying fact...... There are many 
causes of the many failures—the principal cause, 
however, and that which brings all the others in its 
train, is the mediocrity of the men who have under- 
taken the task. Even in the case of Johnson, Pope, 
and Campbell, this sweeping charge of mediocrity 
js applicable, for these men, remarkable as they 
were, were but mediocre in their knowledge of 
Elizabethan literature and of the dramatic art. No 
dramatist has ever set himself to the task—no man 
of special knowledge and great intellectual power 
has thought it worthy of his labours, or thought 
himself competent to undertake it. The difticulties 
we admit to be very great. It is indispensable 
that whoever engages in the work should be familiar 
with much more than the Elizabethan literature. 
He must know the Spanish drama, and the early 
drama of France and Italy, and he must be a 
dramatic critic.” 

The subject of Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
‘George IV. been recently revived 


through the publication of the work by 
Mr. Wilkins. 


The Saturday Review of the 


29th of March notices the memoirs of the 
Hon. Charles Langdale, who had _ set his 
heart upon the production of the papers 
tleposited at Coutts’s, to which Mr. Wilkins, 
by permission of King Edward, has had 
access. Mrs. Fitzherbert’s executors, Sir 
George Seymour and Mr. Forster, objected : 
“They urged that those papers only proved 
the marriage of Mrs. Fitzherbert with the 
Prince—a thing which for many years past 
has never been disputed.” In the book 
appear the letters from the Duke of Wel- 
lington to Lord Stourton, refusing his con- 
sent to the publication of the papers con- 
tained in the packet :— 

**T do protest most solemnly against the measure 
proposed by your Lordship—that of breaking the 
seals affixed to_the packet of papers belonging to 
the late Mrs. Fitzherbert, deposited at Messrs. 
Coutts the bankers, under the several seals of the 
Earl of Albemarle, your Lordship, and myself.” 


Victor Hugo’s ‘Les Contemplations’ re- 
ceives high eulogy in the number for the 
26th of June :— 


*“We owe a debt of unmixed gratitude to the 
exile at Guernsey for the rich banquet of poetry of 
which it has been our privilege to partake. That 
we are not singular in our opinion as to its worth, 
may be gathered from the fact that the first edition 
| of the ‘Contemplations’ was exhausted on the day 
of publication.” 

In the review of ‘The Angel in the House’ 
on the 11th of October, Coventry Patmore 
is recognized as ‘fa true poet.” The work 
‘deserves to be read and remembered, not 
because it is exempt from faults, but because 
it is unmistakably the production of a poet.” 

A book which forms * part of the nation’s 
title-deeds to greatness,” Capt. M‘Clure’s 
‘Discovery of the North-West Passage,’ is 
noticed on the 8th of November :— 

“The whole story is to the last degree grand and 
noble, and it suffers nothing in the hand of its 
narrator......If, during the late war. our navy had 
few opportunities for performing brilliant achieve- 
ments, we may console ourselves by the reflection 
that one exploit, at any rate, was performed by 
British seamen, which neither Nelson nor Colling- 
wood has excelled.” 

‘Aurora Leigh’ is the subject of a long 

article on the 27th of December, and severely 
criticized, but, 
‘notwithstanding the defects of the poem, Mrs. 
Browning has more fully than ever proved that she 
is a poetess. The fable, the manners, and the 
diction, are, as it has been said, more than question- 
able; but after eliminating the story, the eccen- 
tricities of the actors, and a great part of the 
dialogue, there will remain an abundant store of 
poetical thought, of musical language, and of deep 
and true reflection.” 


On the same date the reviewer of ‘ Barry 
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arse ’ is inclined to place it at the head of 
Thackeray’s books :— 


“It has an immense advantage over his better- 
known works in being far shorter—for which reason 
the plot is clearer, simpler, and more connected 
than it is in ‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘Pendennis,’ or ‘ The 
Newcomes.’...... We do not think that Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s extraordinary power of description was ever 
more strongly illustrated than in the sketches which 
this volume contains of the wild mad Irish life of 
Dublin and the provinces in the last century......In 
some respects it appears to be the most charac- 
teristic and best | executed of Mr. Thackeray’s 
novels, though it is far less known, and is likely, 
we think, to be less popular, than the rest.” 


Joun C. FRANCIS. 
(To be concluded.) 


‘THE LIVING LIBRARIE,’ BY PHILIP 
CAMERARIUS, 1625. 

THERE were two English editions of this 
work, the first appearing in 1621, and the 
second in 1625. It is the latter that forms 
the subject of this note. I shall here tran- 
scribe the contents of the title-page :— 

_ The Living Librarie, or Meditations and Observa- 
tions Historical, Natvral, Moral, Political, and 
Poetical. Written in Latin by P. Camerarius. 
And done into English by Iohn Molle Esquire. 
The second Edition. 
Horace 
Hee of all others fittest is to write, 
That entermingleth profit with delight. 


London, Printed by Adam Islip. 1625. 


_ The difference between these two editions 
is very considerable—the second having a 
Sixth Book which is not to be found in the 
first. To collectors the edition of 1625 is 
consequently the more desirable. 

Philip_ was the third son of Joachim 
Camerarius, a most distinguished man, to 
whom we owe a ‘ Life of Philip Melancthon,’ 
still held in repute by students of the history 
of that period. Another son, Joachim, called 
after his father, was a doctor of medicine and 
a botanist and scientist of the greatest 
eminence. Philip, the third son, chose law 
as a profession. His career was a very dis- 
tinguished one, and he was held in high 
honour by his contemporaries. He was a 
Doctor of Basle in 1573, and in 1581 was 
installed Chancellor of the University of 
Altorf. He was born in Nuremberg in 1537, 
and died in the same place on 22 June, 1624. 

Of the personal history of the translator, 
John Molle, I regret that I have not been 
able to learn anything more than what is 
contained in the Dedication to the Lord 
Keeper Williams, subscribed “Ryc. Baddeley” ; 
and in the address “lo the Reader,” presum- 
ably from the same pen. A more inflated 


and pedantic bit of writing surely never came 
from the pen of any man than the former, 
while the latter, if written in a more natural 
vein, is equally barren of personal interest. 
The following passage, taken from the latter, 
must be accepted for what it is worth :— 

“The consideration whereof did long since iustly 
mooue a right learned and religious Gentleman [in 
the margin Mr. Iohn Molle] (whose solid and. 
knowne worth hath been long approoued at home, 
but much more abroad, for which cause his memorie 
shall be in benedictione sempiterna) to vndertake 
the translation thereof, as before that it had been 
done into French out of Latine (in which language 
it was at the first curiously arayed) into our vulgar ; 
whereby the benefit thereof might accrue and be 
communicated to this Nation also. Accept there- 
fore (ingenious Reader) this his trauell in good part, 
and make that vsefull profit to thy selfe, in the due 
perusing thereof, which shall best sort both for the 
accomplishment of thine owne good, and of his. 
desires, who for thy sake did first attempt and 
finish this Taske. So may some happie hand here- 
after goe on in the finishing of the Remainder of 
these Meditations, and other peeces of the same 
Author, which are had in no small estimation, by 
their iust desert, amongst the learned of these 
times.” 

Nor does the address ‘‘ To the Reader,” 
explanatory of the appearance of the Sixth 
Book, and subscribed “H. Molle,” afford 
anything more personal than what is given 
above. From its language I have no doubt 
that “H. Molle” was a son of the translator 
of the former portion of the work, and com- 
pleted what his father had left undone. 

The title of the original work was ‘ Hore: 
Subsecivee, and in the address} ‘*To the 
Reader,” already referred to, we are told that 
the author entitled these meditations ‘The 
Employment of Spare Hours.’ The change 
in the title to ‘Living Librarie’ was prob- 
ably suggested as one more likely to attract. 
public attention. 

Of the work itself, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is altogether excellent. It is 
packed full of information of the most 
curious and varied kind. One of its charms 
is the personal vein which runs through it. 
In one place the author tells of a conversa- 
tion he had with his father, as it were by the 
fireside, about the extraordinary performances 
of an ancient Egyptian magician ; and in 
another place he records a marvellous story 
of a deaf and dumb boy, “which my brother 
Ioachim the Doctor told me at his returne 
from a iourney out of the countrey of Hesse.” 
Nor are his own numerous personal remi- 
niscences less interesting. To his profound 
learning Camerarius added a very keen per- 
ception of human character, and his work, in 
its own way, is not unworthy to take a place 
on the same shelf with the ‘Essays’ of 
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Montaigne and Bacon. It may be added 
that while he draws largely on ancient 
authors for many of his illustrations, it is 
noteworthy that he was not indifferent to 
many of his learned contemporaries. For 
example, our Scotch countryman George 
Buchanan—in one place he calls him “an 
excellent Poet of our time”—seems to have 
been a great favourite with him, while he 
shows his appreciation of Du Bartas by 
‘quotations from his well-known poem. In 
a word, this ‘ Living Librarie’ is, in every 
way, a most delightful, entertaining, and 
informing book. 

In 1577 Sir Philip Sidney was appointed 

ambassador to the Court of the Emperor 
Rudolph of Germany. Camerarius records 
that when on that mission he had the 
pleasure of meeting our illustrious country- 
man. He goes on to say that 
“fas one day he talked priuatly with me & some 
others, he entertained vs with very memorable dis- 
courses. And as we fell vpon the speech, Whither 
it were true (as the Ancients say, and the moderne 
beleeue) that England cannot endure wolues,” 
Sir Philip discoursed on this subject to the 
evident satisfaction of the company. Having 
looked over several monographs on Sir Philip 
Sidney, as well as the ‘ Life’ by Dr. Thomas 
Zouch, published in 1809, I do not see any 
reference to this incident. Camerarius_re- 
cords the whole discourse, and winds up thus 
(p. 99) :— 

“This discourse of Sydneis, accompanied with 
other memorable speeches touching Ireland, where 
his father gouerned; and of Saint Patricks hole, 
much esteemed when time was (at this day little 
set by) was very pleasing to the companie that sate at 
table with him, and no man would make any ques- 
tion thereof, especially when he saw it approoued 
by Hubert Languet, a man of most exqusit iudg- 
ment, and exceeding well trauelled in the know- 
ledge of things, and in the affairs of the world. For 
my part I began a while after to consider of it more 
diligently, and viewed the Maps of England and of 
Scotland, and withall the Historiographers, espe- 
cially Camden and Buchanan, who are had in more 
esteeme than the rest: and then I found that euery 
thing answered and agreed with Sidneys discourse.” 

There is a chapter devoted to ‘ The Indus- 
trie and Fidelitie of Dogs: their Elogie, or 
memorable Praise,’ in which the following 
ape occurs. As Camerarius does not give 
iis authority for this incident, as he usually 
does, the probability is he was himself a 
witness to the performances of this horse 
{p. 84) :— 

‘*And of late dayes a Scottish-mans horse gaue 
occasion of great sifting and wonderment to many 
persons that saw him at Paris and other places.”* 


' (* For anecdotes about Morocco, Banks’s bay 
horse, celebrated in Tudor times, see Lapy 
RvssELv’s article, 10'" S. ii. 281.) 


We have a chapter entitled ‘Of Deceiuers 
and Masters of fond Superstition. Obserua- 
tions touching the latter day,’ in which there 
is a humorous story of “a certaine Curat of 
our time,” who predicted, as the result of 
certain arithmetical calculations, which were 
evidently satisfactory to himself, that the 
world would shortly come to an end, “ point- 
ing out the very day and hower when it 
should be.” The predicted day came round, 
and truly it was such a day of fearful thunder 
and lightning that the good people of the 
place had no doubt but the end had really 
come. By and by, however, the storm 
passed away, the sun again shone out with 
its wonted splendour, and when the prophet 
found his prediction falsified he took refuge 
from popular fury by taking ‘“thim to his 
heeles.” Hakewill, on the authority of “ Philip 
Camerarius a learned man, and Councellour 
to the state of Noringberg,” imports this story 
into his ‘Apologie’ (ed. 1635, p. 24). The 
illustrious Napier of Merchiston was one of 
those who, like the curate in the above story, 
also from arithmetical calculations, set a time 
for the world’s ending; but he placed the 
event so far in the future that it exposed 
him to some very caustic lines in Latin by 
John Owen, the epigrammatist, of which 
the following is an English translation (they 
are quoted by Hakewill, from whom I take 
them) :— 


Ninetie two yeares the World as yet shall stand, 

If it do stand or fall at your command. 

But say, why plac’d you not the Worlds end 
nigher? 

Lest ere you dyed you might be prov’d a lyer. 

The authorship of the ‘ Imitation of Christ’ 
is a controverted point. Dr. Dibdin, in his 
very interesting preface to the edition of 
that work published by Pickering in 1828, 
discusses the question at length. This is 
what Camerarius says, and the quotation 
may be taken for what it is worth (p. 61) :— 

“Therefore Thomas de Kempis, who liued about 
two hundred yeares agoe, saith well in his booke of 
the Imitation of Christ.” 


I may mention that there is in the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, a copy of this work in 
Latin, published in small 4to at Frankfort in 
1606, which bears on the title-page the 
autograph of Ben Jonson, thus: ‘*Su Ben: 
Jonsonij.” This title-page also bears the 
autograph of “R. Bayllie,” and looking to 
the place whence the volume originally 
came, I am almost certain that it is that of 
the celebrated Robert Baillie (1602-62), at 
one time Principal of the University of 
Glasgow. 
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Ricuarp Bowes. (See 5° §. vi. 208.)— 

aving just accidentally noticed this inquiry, 
I can give your correspondent the following 
oe if he has not already obtained 
them. 

Richard Bowes, of Babthorpe, co. York, 
was the eldest son, by the second wife, of 
Martin Bowes, second son, by his first wife, 
of Sir Martin Bowes, Lord Mayor of London 
1545, &c., who was descended from Sir Wil- 
liam Bowes, Governor of Bowes Castle. 
Richard Bowes left at his decease in 1655 five 
sons and eight daughters, and was the ancestor 
of the Boweses of Darlington. See Burke’s 
* Landed Gentry,’ 1900. p. 163. 

Francis H. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


PRoTESTANT.—Some time ago there was a 
correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the use of 
the word Protestant in reference to members 
of the Church of England. 

In ‘Sketches...... of New and Old Sleaford,’ 
1825, p. 57, the following passage is to be 
found :— 

‘At the eastern end of the north aisle, on a 
splendid altar tomb of marble......are the following 
inscriptions. On the south side :— 

Within 
Resteth body of Right Hon’ Ronert Carr, 
of Sleeford, in ye Covnty of Lincolne, Kt and Barrot, 
‘Chancellor of y¢ Dvtchy & Covnty Palatine of Lan- 
caster, and one of his Mati Most Hon Privie 
Covnceell. 


Hee departed this life November y® ]4th, in y° 45th 
yeare of his age, and in y° yeare of ovr Lord, 1682...... 
He was a gentleman of great parts, loyall to his 
prince, beloved of his country, and a true protestant 
according to the to the [sic] Church of England.” 

M. P. 


Hicu Peak Worps. (See 10 §. ii. 201, 
282, 384.)—I have eons up the following 
words at Little Hucklow, near Tideswell :— 

Aftering-can, a vessel into which the last 
drops frem the udders of a cow were pressed. 
After the cows had been milked in the 
ordinary way a man went round with an 
aftering-can, and what he got was regarded 
as the best milk. 

Bal, to roar as a bull does ; to bellow. 

_ Bed-churi, the person who remains longest 
in bed on the morning of Shrove Tuesday. 
People have been known to stay up all night 
rather than be made bed-churls. The word 
usually occurs as bed-churn, and in that form 
I have often heard it. But one day I 


happened to mention the custom of making 
bed-churns to a farmer, when he said, “ You 
mean bed-churl,” and his wife and daughter 
agreed with him. If chur is the right form, 
as I think it is, we may account for churn by 


the fact that chuwrl, in the sense of a country- 
man or clown, is no longer used in the 
neighbourhood. By way of punishment the 
bed-churl was swept with a broom. : 

Burn-can, a vessel for carrying water, with 
a ring on the top and a handle on the side. 
This vessel rested on a cushion by which the 
head was padded. The can is no longer 
used, and the people have ceased to carry 
water on their heads, 

Cate, a cade lamb. A small farmer who 
had bought a few lambs was said to have 
“cot ’em from Hadfield’s cates.” This form 
does not occur in the ‘N.E.D.,’ and it may 
throw light on theetymology. The feminine 
name Kate appears to be identical with it. 

Eager on, to incite. Two dogs were fight- 
ing in the village, and the boys “ kept 
eagering them on.” Thelatest instance of the 
word in the ‘N.E.D.’ is dated 1581, and the 
‘E.D.D.’ can give only one dialectal reference, 
without a quotation. . 

Look, to partake of, as “I’m just looking 
my tea.” In my ‘Sheffield Glossary’ the 
word occurs in the sense of prepare. 

Self-hole,a natural cavity in the ground 
or rock. The artificial holes made in the 
fields to hold water for the cattle are called 
domes or meres. 

Shrog, a natural cavity in the ground. 
This is another name for a se/f-hole. There 
is yet a third name, and that is /of-hole. The 
Yaad has lough-hole from North Lanca- 
shire. 

Thumb and thimble,a phrase used to express 
intimacy, as “ They’re all thumb and thimble 
up the village.” 8. O. Appy. 


Pinxs’s ‘History oF CLERKENWELL.’ — 
The editor of this work, Edward J. Wood, 
acknowledges in the preface his indebted- 
ness to so many contributors that it would 
be of some interest to ascertain what portion 
of the text was actually written by Pinks 
before his death in 1860. This is brought to 
mind by my recently hearing of a copy of the 
work annotated by T. Edlyne Tomlins (author 
of ‘Yseldon, a Perambulation of Islington,’ 
1844-58). A former owner informs me that 
Tomlins in his marginalia claimed the author- 
ship of a large amount of the matter, most 
explicitly stating “This is my article,” 
“T made this research,” &c. 

There is nothing improbable in this claim, 
but a more careful examination of these 
notes is necessary before it can be accepted. 
Perhaps this will come before the notice of 
the present owner of the annotated copy, who 
will afford us the opportunity. 


ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
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Qutries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Directory oF ForetGN Peers.—I desire 
to compile a directory of foreign peers 
resident in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
shall be glad if all those to whom my 
proposed work would apply will kindly send 
me particulars of the titles and decorations 
they may hold, with dates of creation, arms, 
genealogical details (c.e., dates of births, 
marriages, and deaths), giving, where possible, 
the remotest ancestor, and the history and 
traditions of the family. 

Baron Seton oF ANDRIA. 

Seton Cottage, Victoria Road, Great Yarmouth. 


Tuomas Hoop anp Dovcias JERRoLp.— 
At the 1868 Exhibition of National Portraits 
at the South Kensington Museum the follow- 
ing three portraits were exhibited. I should 
feel grateful if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
tell me where those portraits now are :— 

No. 593. Thomas Hood. 


[No artist’s name given; lent by Tom Hood. | 

No. 594. Thomas Hood. Three-quarter size, seated 
to |]. near writing table, pencil in hand. Canvas, 
50 by 4Uin. [No artist's name given, but apparently 
the one taken at Ostend by Lewis in 1838. Lent 
by Dr. William Elliot. ] 

No. 597. Douglas Jerrold. Bust, seated to 1. pro- 
file; signed at back: painted 1839. Canvas, 
24 by 20. [By William Bewick; lent by Mrs. 
Noseda. } 

WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


PoPpuLATION oF A Country Parisu.—Will 
any of your readers kindly inform me, in 
their opinion, the most accurate way of 
ascertaining the population of a country 
parish in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries? Where can the returns 
of Archbishop Sheldon’s religious census be 


_ Biessinc Farm.”—Having observed 
ina paragraph of a local newspaper, under 
the head of Wimborne Minster, the singular 
name of “God’s Blessing Farm,” I shall be 
glad if your readers can throw any light 
upon the way in which the name was 
acquired. A. M. H 


_ Moygy.—Could you give me any 
information concerning the origin of “the 
King’s money,” sometimes described as “the 
King’s letter money” and “the King’s 
bounty,” which was first distributed in the 


1 To waist; small size 3 
seated in arm-chair; full face. Millboard, 12 by Yin. | 


parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, E.C., 
“according to direction from the Chamber- 
lain’s Oftice,” in 1732, and was continued 
annually until 1825? The amount distributed 
was 7/., in small amounts of about 2s. 6d., to 
poor persons in the parish. E. A. WEBB. 


Sreer Famity.—In 4" §S. x. 168, 303, there 
are references to this family. Hunter's 
‘Famili Minorum Gentium’ gives a_pedi- 
gree of Steer. Where were the nine children 
of William Steer, of London, and afterwards 
of Northampton, by his wife Anne, daughter 
of Samuel Rastall, baptized? Their daughter 
Ann married 31 January, 1782, William Drury 
—afterwards Drury-Lowe—of Locko Park, 
Derbyshire. She is given as dying, in 1848, 
at the age of 104. The date and church of 
baptism would be interesting. Where was 
her brother Charles Steer, who died 13 Septem- 
ber, 1810, and who is said to have been of 
Chichester, buried? Can any of the blanks 
in Hunter be filled in? Who now represents 
this family ? 

ReGinaLp Stewart BopDINGTON. 

Worthing. 


Joun Bowe, D.D.—Is there in existence 
any portrait of John Bowle, D.D., Dean of 
‘Salisbury 1620-30, and Bishop of Rochester 
1630-37? If so, where can it be seen ? 
| A. R. MaLpen. 


Salisbury. 
Georrrey Grin, Gent. — Who_ wrote 
(“Rhyming Reminiscences and Comical 


'Couplets. By Geoffrey Grin, Gent.,” Lon- 
don, 1826? The author was apparently an 
| actor. I. JESSEL. 

| 


| E.B.—In the churchyard of Laleham is 
_an inscription to “the wife of George Hart- 
well, of this parish, E.B.” Can any of your 
readers tell me what E.B. means ? 


B—™. 
ApMIRAL JoHN GREY AND THE RELIEF OF 
Derry. — In two families descended from 
Admiral Grey there is a tradition that he 
took a leading part in the breaking of the 
‘boom at Derry. I always thought that had 
been done by Micaiah Browning. Is there 
any foundation for the Grey tradition? Any 
particulars about this ofticer’s career, or about 


his ancestors, will be very acceptable. 
FRANCESCA. 


Tace oF Russtan Lire.—Can any of your 
readers aid me in finding the title of a book I 
read with much interest about sixty odd years 
ago, although I should not perhaps care so 
much about it now? It wasa tale of Russian 
social life, not a translation. The author 
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was, I think, or had been, in our naval ser- 
vice. I donot remember the plot or any of 
the incidents, but have a vivid memory of 
the names of some of the characters —among 
others, the Boyard Youriwich Millolaski ; 
Fedka Chomiak, a peasant ; a Zaporelska Cos- 
sack ; and a Zemski Jariska (Russian tax col- 
lector). Perhaps some one conversant with 
Russian stories may be able to identify the 
book. e S. E. W. 


W. Cote, CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARY.—Can any 
reader tell me which of the works of William 
Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, contains 
copies of old Cambridgeshire (and other) 
wills ; also where his works are to be seen ? 
I have looked in the British Museum Cata- 
logue, but can find nothing to guide me. 

R. M. 

Hesprew Trapitions. — Can any of your 
readers give Rabbinic authority for the 
following traditions ?— 
wa The mark of Cain was his skin becoming 

ack. 


2. The wife of Ham was a descendant of 
Cain, and some of his children were black. 

3. The water at the poles was frozen to 
expedite the drying up of the tiie 

Stavery.—Could you refer me to any 
works giving information on the follow- 
ing headings? 1. The relation between 
slavery and commerce. 2. The fact that the 
achievements of Greece in art were possible 
because slaves conducted her commerce. 3. 


The relation of Egypt's commercial pros- 
perity to slavery. RUG. 


Finan  Caaucer.—Would Prof. 
Skeat, to whom all students of English are | 
under such a vast debt of obligation, kindly 
expound this difficulty for me in your 
columns? It may be stated thus: When did 
the final e, pronounced in Chaucer’s day, 
cease to be sounded in English? What of 
the final e, for example, in ‘The King’s 
Quair’? STUDENT. 


Str Pui Jennincs Crierke, Bart.— 
According to Burke's ‘ Extinct Baronetcies’ 
he was of Duddlestone, Salop, was created a 
baronet 26 October, 1774, and died 22 April, 
1788. I should be glad to obtain the date of 
his birth and the particulars of his parentage 
and career. G. F. R. B. 


Bastz Montacu.— This octogenarian 


scholar (1770-1851), who had known a g 
many of the most interesting people of his 
time, is stated in Charles Knight's ‘Cyclo- 


pedia of Biography’ to have left, amongst 
his hundred volumes of MSS., both a 
memoir of himself and his contemporaries, 
and a diary. Is it known in whose posses- 
sion these records now are ? 
The account of Montagu in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is 
silent about them. CyriL. 


WeEsTLAND Marston.—Some years ago it 
was stated to me by a near relative of Dr. 
Westland Marston, the eminent dramatic 
poet, who died fifteen years ago, that the 
poet owed his descent to the same ancestor 
as “Sarah Hoggins,” the village maiden of 
Bolas Magna, in Shropshire, who married 
the Marquis of Exeter, and was the heroine 
of Tennyson’s ‘Lord of Burleigh.’ I should 
be greatly obliged by any information as to 
the accuracy of this statement. 

JOSEPH RODGERS. 

12, St. Hilda's, Whitby. 

In a letter of my 
grandfather W. Fowler, 30 August, 1810, he 
mentions to a Liverpool correspondent “about 
half a pint of the red shingle berries ” ; and on 
2 January, 1811, he writes: ‘‘ The shingle 
berries are exactly what I wanted...... much 
obliged...... for necklace and berries.” I[ 
rather think that W. F. wanted the “ berries” 
for a necklace for his daughter Rebecca. I 
have not found the term in any glossary or 
dictionary that I have consulted. What are 
“shingle berries” ? 

Durham. 


SamueL Wuircnurcn, Port. — Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to particulars of 
Samuel Whitchurch, a poet who flourished, 
or at any rate wrote, at the beginning of the 
last century? He and one of his poems, 
‘The Battle of Instruction,’ are mentioned 
several times by Joseph Lancaster in letters 
written in 1811 and 1812. Davip SaLmon. 

Swansea. 


‘Hucu Trevor.— Who wrote ‘ Hugh 
Trevor,’ which appeared in the eighteenth 
century, and presumably was a novel? Any 
other particulars about it would be interest- 
ing. ArtHur Houston. 

22, Lancaster Gate, W. 


EscuTcHEoN or PRETENCE.—When was the 
custom first established in England of placing 
the arms of an heiress upon an escutcheon of 
pretence? The ancient custom un- 
doubtedly to impale the arms of an heiress 
with those of her husband, giving her arms 
the preference by placing them on the dexter 


ood | side of the shield, and I know an instance of 


arms treated in this way as late as the end of 
the seventeenth century. In drawing out an 
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emblazoned family tree, at what date would 
it be correct to place the arms of heiresses in 
pretence upon the shields of their husbands ? 
Again, should the arms of an heiress descend 
as a quartering to all her children,or only to 
her ie son and heir? G. B 


OpeN-aIR Putpits.—Lately at the Hotel 
Brufani, Perugia, I overheard an American 
lady exclaiming, ‘* That lovely open-air pulpit 
—I never saw one before. I really must go 
and see it again!” She was referring to 
St. Bernardino’s pulpit outside the Duomo. 
It occurred to me that a full list of open-air 

ulpits known to exist or to have existed in 

ritain would be very interesting, if no such 
list has been already compiled. May I ask 
for information on this subject ? 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


PARKER'S CONSECRATION AND ‘*SUFFRAGAN” 
BisHops.—On 9 September, 1559, a commis- 
sion was issued to the Bishops of Durham, 
Bath, and Peterborough, together with 
Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, and Barlow, the 
record of whose consecration is missing, and 
Scory, who was consecrated by Cranmer 
in 1551, commanding them to consecrate 
Parker Archbishop of Canterbury. The three 
first mentioned refused to conform to Pro- 
testantism, and Kitchin, though conforming, 
refused to act. Accordingly, another com- 
mission was issued on 6 December, 1559, to 
Kitchin, Barlow, and Scory, with Coverdale, 
consecrated by Cranmer in 1551, John 
Hodgkins, Bishop of Bedford, and John 
Salisbury, Bishop of Thetford. In the event 
Parker was consecrated by Barlow, Scory, 
Coverdale, and Hodgkins, Kitchin still re- 
fusing. Why was Stanley, Bishop of Sodor 
and Man (who conformed), not commanded 
to consecrate Parker?) And why did John 
Salisbury not join? As it happened, no 
bishop with a see consecrated Parker, and 
only one auxiliary bishop. Besides (1) 
Hodgkins and (2) Salisbury, who both 
undoubtedly conformed, there were alive 
in England (3) Lewis Thomas, Bishop of 
Shrewsbury, who died 1560/1; (4) Thomas 
Sparke, Bishop of Berwick, who conformed, 
and died in possession of his preferments 
22 February, 1571 ; and (5) Robert Pursglove, 
Bishop of Hull, who refused to conform. The 
probability is that (6) William Finch, Bishop 
of Taunton, who died in 1559, had died 
before either commission was issued. The 
late Dr. F. G. Lee, in his book ‘The Church 
under Queen Elizabeth,’ at p. 31, seems to 
have thought that three other auxiliary 
bishops were available, viz. (7, 8, and 9) 
the Bishops of Ipswich, Marlborough, and 


Shaftesbury ; but Thomas Manning, or Sud- 
borne, Bishop of Ipswich, does not appear 
after 1542, in which year he resigned the 
College of Mottingham ; Thomas Morley, or 
Bickley, Bishop of Marlborough, seems to 
have died in 1553 (Wilts Archeological 
Magazine, v. 41); and of Thomas Bradley, or 
Stephens, Bishop of crycwegery § no record 
appears to exist, except that of his consecra- 
tion. When did he die? Were any other 
“suffragan” (¢e., auxiliary) bishops alive at 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Beplics, 


SCOTCH COMMUNION TOKENS. 
(10 §. iv. 387.) 

TOKENS came into use in the Presbyterian 
Churchalmost immediately after the Reforma- 
tion. They are mentioned in the Session 
Records of St. Andrews under date 7 May, 
1572. They were struck in Edinburgh by 
order of the Dean of Guild before 1579. 
From that time onwards they have been in 
constant use in the Church of Scotland, and 
they have been adopted by the other Presby- 
terian Churches in succession, not only in 
Scotland, but in America and in the British 
colonies. Though the token is still in use in 
many churches, it is gradually being super- 
seded by a printed card. Formerly they were 
oftener called “tickets” than “tokens” ; but 
even what were called tickets were generally 
made of lead, brass, or other alloy, and even 
of leather. For these particulars I am in- 
debted to an article by the Rev. Dr. Paul, of 
Edinburgh, printed in the ‘ History of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club,’ vol. xvi., 
1899, p. 109, with four illustrative plates of 
Border Church tokens. The oldest dated 
Scottish token known to Dr. Paul is of 1648. 
The writer adds that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the custom belongs solely to 
Presbyterianism or even to Protestantism. 
Certificates or tokens were used by the 
Roman Catholic Church in some parts of 
Europe after the Council of Trent. There is 
also evidence of their use in the Church of 
England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. R. HEsvop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

This subject has been very fully dealt with 
by the Rev. Thomas Burns, F.R.S.E., in the 
fourth chapter of his ‘ Old Scottish Com- 
munion Plate’ (Edinburgh, 1892). At p. 447 
he says :— 

“There can be little doubt that the token has 
been in use since the Reformation...... That the token 
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in the infant days of the Reformed Church con- 
sisted of a written or stamped card called a ticket 
is very probable...... There can be no doubt, however, 
that at a very early date the use of a metallic 
token was also introduced......When the metallic 
token was introduced, the practice of having a 
written card was not altogether abolished...... For a 
time both the written card and metallic token were 
used...... and in the course of time the card was 
superseded by the metallic token...... 

his is probably the explanation why the terms 
‘ticket’ and ‘token’ are so frequently used to 
designate the same passport, and that in later days 
the same term ‘ticket’ was applied to what was in 
reality a metallic token.” 

From Kirk-Session Records quoted by Mr. 
Burns it appears that metallic tokens were 
in use in the parish church of St. Andrews 
in 1590. In Glasgow in 1593 the tokens were 
made of lead, but in 1603 of tin. Brass 
tokens were in use in some parishes. The 
chapter includes five full- page plates of 
tokens, which bear (1) the initial letter of the 
parish, (2) the year, (3) the minister’s initials, 
(4) ornaments, (5) miscellaneous marks. 
foot-note on p. 458 refers to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5S. 
xi. 515. 

There is a collection of old tokens in the 
library of the Church of Scotland, General 
Assembly Hall, Castlehill, Edinburgh. The 
library is open every Wednesday forenoon 
throughout the year. 

Communion tokens were occasionally in 
use in Episcopal churches in Scotland, and 
they sometimes bore a cross; but a cross is 
also to be found on some Church of Scotland 
tokens. Ingleby Wood’s ‘Scottish Pewter- 
ware and Pewterers’ should be consulted. 


TRAFALGAR (10 §. iv. 385).—In connexion 
with the pronunciation of this name it may 
be worth mentioning that I lately had a 
communication from Earl Nelson stating that 
his late son’s title (Viscount Trafalgar) was 
accented on the last syllable (the new heir is 
styled Viscount Merton). Byron’s line is thus 
shown to be correct, whilst, as all who know 
anything of the language are aware, a 
Spanish word ending in a consonant takes 
regularly the accent at its close, unless 
specially marked to the contrary. But the 
English mispronunciation, which it would 
be vain to attempt to reform in the case of 
squares and streets, must have prevailed from 
the very outset, for a surgeon of Nelson’s 
own veterans, whom [ knew in my youth, 
and who had a weakness for verse-writing, 
once printed a composition containing the 
faulty line :— 

I was at anchor in Trafalgar Bay. 
Ep. ‘ WHITAKER’s PEERAGE,’ 


Example of pronunciation from Scott :— 
Nor mourn ye less his perished worth, 
Who bade the conqueror go forth, 
And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar. 
The accenting of the second syllable in the 
name Trafalgar Square is also found in 
Sepulchre Street, Scarborough, and formerly 
in Charlotte Street (three syllables), Notting- 
ham. W. J. DIcKisson. 
Mitcham. 


Rossetti, in his fine sonnet on the death of 
Nelson, accents this word on the ultimate 
syllable, but Browning, in his ‘Home 
Thoughts from the Sea,’ on the penultimate. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Dr. Kress seems surprised to hear this 
word pronounced with the accent on the last 
syllable. But is not this recognized as the 
correct pronunciation? I have always under- 
stood so. It is true that of late years I have 
usually heard the word accented on the pen- 
ultimate, but, if my memory serves me, the 
other pronunciation was very prevalent, 
although not universally so, among educated 
people thirty or forty years ago, and was 
recognized as right, though sometimes thought 
rather pedantic, and avoided for this reason. 

J. Foster PALMER. 


Dramatic (10 S. iv. 388). 
—The Theatrical Journal, 1840-73, edited 
by William Bestow, gives the particulars. 
your correspondent requires. The early 
efforts on the boards of private theatres of 
some who may now be considered stars in 
the theatrical firmament are chronicled in 
this publication, which, despite disregard of 
style and type, contains much information 
not to be met with elsewhere. A complete 
set is very scarce ; the last I saw was cata- 
logued in the sale of the late Sir William 
Fraser's books. Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 

I have a number of odd issues of The 
Theatrical Times, originally published as a 
penny weekly in 1846. It was devoted to 
the professional and amateur stage. My 
first number is for Saturday, 15 May, 1847. 
There is an advertisement on the last page : 
“To Theatrical Amateurs : The Kemble Club 
Literary and Dramatic Society are seeking 
for fresh members,” &c. The committee 
rooms were at Ashley’s Hotel—only about 
fifteen years demolished — Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden. In the issue for Saturday, 
26 June, there is a long account of two 
performances at the Dramatic Institution, 
Gray’s Inn Road. The Bijou is mentioned, 
where Miss Herbert Alexandra’s class at Bays- 
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water “ —— patrons with a dramatic 
treat.” The first mention of club is in the 


same number in which the Bijou occurs, 
and this is the only one up to that date. 
Another paper, 7he Theatrical Journal, of 
4 November, 1868, mentions the Imperial 
Dramatic Club, located evidently at the 
Lecture Hall, Carter Street, Walworth. At 
the end of this publication, however, a list 
of amateur clubs is given: “The Burton,” 
* Essex,” “ Garrick” (established fifteen 
years), “ Milton,” “Tower Hamlets Ritle 
Brigade,” ‘‘The Shakespearian,” ‘ Thalia,” 
“Fitz-Roy,” and ‘*Alexandra” (Liverpool). 
They are all called Dramatic clubs, and there 
were many more. 


PRISONER SUCKLED BY HIS DAUGHTER (10* 
S. iv. 307, 353).—According to an old copper- 
plate engraving by Alex. Voet, jun. (in 
my possession), issued about 1640 (date of 
artist’s death), this subject was painted 
by Paul Rubens. The inscription beneath is 
as follows: “En pia nata, svvm, proprio 
fovet vbere patrem. Ille senex, dvro, car- 
cere pressvs erat.” 

Some years ago I observed in a Liverpool 
broker's shop a very fine copy of the original 
painting. The vendor informed me that it 
was practically unsaleable on account of the 
unpleasant nature of the subject. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


This subject was at one time much in| 


favour with painters and poets. To the list 
of pictures already given let me add ‘Kindes- 
liebe (Cimon und Pera),’ by Peter Paul 
Rubens, in the Rijks Museum at Amsterdam. 
It would, I think, be interesting to enlarge 
the inquiry to include literary treatments of 
the subject. 

Garrick produced (26 February, 1772) a 
tragedy, ‘The Grecian Daughter,’ by Arthur 
Murphy, in which the heroine saves her 
father’s life (behind the scenes) in this unusual 
manner. Murphy, in a postscript to the 
published play, says it is founded on a 
Eure in Valerius Maximus (lib. v. c. 4, ‘De 

ietate in Parentes’), which narrates how 
a Roman woman, whose jailer had instruc- 
tions to starve her to death, was thus saved 
by the ministrations of her daughter. The 
Latin author refers toa Greek tale, “in which 
the heroine performs the same act of piety 
to a father in the decline of life.” Murphy 
continues, ‘‘The painters long since seized 
the subject, and by them it has been called 
‘Roman Charity.’” In order to improve his 


play, by giving it “an air of real history,” 
urphy made the father, Evander, a king 


| 
| 
| 


of Syracuse, deposed and imprisoned by 
Dionysius the younger, and rescued by his 
son-in-law, Timoleon. After this outrage on 
historical fact, we are not surprised to find 
Dionysius the younger saddled with the 
misdeeds of the elder tyrant of that name, 
and, in the last act, killed by the imaginary 
daughter of the imaginary™® king. have 
given Murphy’s reference to Valerius Maxi- 
mus without verifying it. I hope it is more 
accurate than his history. Towards the end 
of his ‘ Postscript,’ he admits an obligation 
for “no more than three lines” to the 
‘Zelmire’ of Belloy ; also that “the subject 
of his tragedy has been touched in some 
foreign pieces.” The ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ 
says :— 

“The first idea of writing this play is said to 
have been suggested to Mr. Murphy by a picture 
which he noticed as he was waiting in the room of 
a celebrated painter. In this picture the sentinel, 
as he witnesses the interesting scene of the 
daughter suckling her parent, bursts into tears.” 
According to the same dictionary, Tom 
D’Urfey’s ‘The Grecian Heroine: or, the 
Fate of Tyranny’ (published 1721), had 
Timoleon among its characters. I have not a 
copy at hand to refer to, but think it not 
improbable that it illustrates the same story, 
and may have furnished Murphy with his 
“air of real history.” 

In my own time I have only known this 
affecting fable do duty in a waxworks 
exhibition in Briggate, Leeds, which I 
patronized one evening more than twenty 
years ago. There I found the incident, 
which the dramatist had to leave to the 
imagination, done to the life without any 
reticence. The showwoman regarded it 
with pride as one of her finest exhibits. 
According to the descriptive handbook 
(which, because of its quaint style, I pre- 
served), the story is as follows :— 

“Antony Molina [odd name for a Grecian 
daughter's father], a high and powerful gentleman, 
was detected among many others, during a period 
of civil commotion, of plotting against the king. 
He was ordered to be cast into prison and starved 
to death. His daughter got permission to see him 
once a day. She was searched every day as she 
entered the cell. She suckled her father for twelve 
months, when the king became acquainted with it. 
He softened his wrath so much, that he instantly 
granted the aged Molina a pardon, reinstated him 
in his former possessions, and settled a thousand a 
year upon his virtuous and affectionate daughter.” 

FE. 


Mr. J. Smita has_ seen a picture of 
the ‘Caritas Romana,’ a_ bas-relief over 
the door of the prison at the base of the 
Belfry at Ghent. This is popularly known 
as the ‘Mammelokker,’ and was put up when 
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these cells were constructed in the eighteenth 
century. I forget the precise legend attached 
to it. Epwarp HEron-ALLEN. 


The picture was painted by Hereyns’ 
of Meddin. An engraving of it is in 
the possession of a friend of mine. _ Size, 
including oak frame, 2ft. 7in. high by 2ft. lin. 
wide. Inscription at foot as follows :— 

“Filial Piety | Reddiditque Vitam quam _ re- 
ceperat. | She gave back that Life which she had 
received, | From a beautiful Copy in Crayons by 
S. de Koster from the Original by Hereyns_of 
Meddin, in the possession of J. Thiorais Esq' | En- 
graved 7 James Daniels (7) | Dedicated to his Ex- 
cellency Count Dezborodko Privy Counsellor [sic] 
of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of all the 
Russias, &e. | London. Published May 23rd 1796 
by F. Brydon at his Print and Looking Glass 
Warehouse, Charing Cross.” 


Will Mr. J. Smiru send me his address ? 
W. R. 
Barton-under-Needwood, Staffs. 


“CATAMARAN” (10 §. iv. 286).—A coloured 
caricature of Rowlandson’s, date 1811, by 
virtue—or vice—of a pun, gives a specimen of 
another kind of catamaran. An old woman 
nursing cats, one of which a servant feeds 
with a spoon, is shown under the title of ‘A 
Catamaran, or an Old Maid’s Nursery.’ 
This was recently advertised as being on sale 
by Messrs. Myers & Co., 59, High Holborn, 
W.C. Sr. SwITHIN. 


WaAKERLEY §. iv. 369).—The name 
Wakerley is, of course, due to the place- 
name Wakerley, in Northamptonshire, on the 
N.W. border, at no great distance from 
Uppingham, in Rutlandshire. The sense is 
“Wacra’s lea,” or field. The name Wacra 
is recorded in list B as given in Ellis’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Domesday Book’; and the gen. 
Wacran would regularly become Waker in 
later English. 

Wakeley has a different prefix; like 
Wakefield, it means “a lea (or field) in which 
wakes were formerly held.” 

The name JWacra is short for Wacora, a 
weak masc. nom. from the A.-S. adj. wacor, 
vigilant ; which is spelt waker in the ‘Ancren 
Riwle,’ p. 142, where “ ich was waker,” ze, I 
was wakeful, is used to translate the Lat. 
vigilavi in Ps. cii. 7 (Vulgate). In the ‘Promp- 
torium Parvulorum,’ p. 514, we find the entry 
“Wakyr, pervigil.” Watter W. SKEat. 


Kingsway anp ALpwycH (10 §. iv. 361, 
410).—The book published by the London 
County Council on the occasion of the open- 
ing of Kingsway and Aldwych on 18 October 
is such an excellent piece of work that it 


seems ungracious to point out any defects. 
in it. It contains, however, two statements 
that ought not to be allowed to pass with- 
out protest. 

The first of these is on p. 25, where we 
read :— 

“The Black Friars, on their arrival in England in 
the thirteenth century, first established themselves 
in a monastery on Holborn, which, subsequent to 
their removal to Blackfriars, the district_named 
after them, passed into the hands of the Earls of 
Lincoln and became Lincoln’s Inn.” 

This statement, which was first made by 
Stow (‘Survey,’ ed. 1598, pp. 362, 363), is 
merely founded on a guess, that Lincoln’s 
Inn must be the site of the Earl of Lincoln’s 
house. Some years ago I made a careful 
inquiry into the history of the site of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and I claim to have proved 
(‘Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn,’ vol. iv. 
pp. 263-302) that the House of the Black- 
friars, granted to Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, in 1286, stood at the north-east 
corner of Shoe Lane, and was the mansion 
subsequently known as Holborn Hall. On 
the earl’s death it descended to his daughter, 
Alesia, and subsequently became the pro- 
perty of the Lords Strange of Knockyn ; it 
passed to the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, on 
the marriage of Sir George Stanley with Joan,,. 
Baroness Strange of Knockyn, circa 1480, 
and was in their possession as late as 1612. 

Lincoln’s Inn, on the other hand, has a 
clear title from 1227, when Henry III. 
granted a site in Newstreet (Chancery Lane) 
to Ralph Neville, Bishop of Chichester. The 
original patent is in the possession of the 
Society, and was doubtless handed over as 
the root of title when William and Eustace 
Suliard purchased the freehold from Richard 
Sampson, Bishop of Chichester, in 1535. 

The second point arises not in the text, 
but in the title to one of the admirable 
illustrations. Near the end is a photograph 
of the old house in Portsmouth Street, near 
the south-west corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The house itself bears in large letters the 
inscription: “The Old Curiosity Shop, 
immortalized by Charles Dickens.” The 
title to the plate is more cautious, and says : 
“The Old Curiosity Shop, Portsmouth Street 
(said to have been the original of Dickens’s 
‘Old Curiosity Shop’).” Said, forsooth ! 
Said by whom? There is not a tittle of 
evidence to support it; it is an impudent 
assumption. And the witness to prove the 
lie is Dickens himself. On the last page of 
the novel he says: “‘The old house had been 
long ago pulled down, and a fine broad road 
was in its place.” It is to be regretted that. 
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‘the County Council have given even a 

-qualified authority for this preposterous 

claim. W. Pavey 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


Mr. Rvurron’s interesting contribution 
unfortunately contains many errors and in- 
accurate deductions, and one statement in 
particular is altogether impossible: ‘* At 
Charing Cross, Old Northumberland House 
was found an obstacle, and has been cleared 
away to make avenues to the great Embank- 
ment,” &c. The italics are mine. No further 
comment is, I think, necessary. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“ Besipe” (10° iv. 306, 375). — There 
have always been distinguished authors who 
have used “ beside” where the grammarian 
would prefer the employment of “ besides.” 
Sir Thomas Browne, for example, introduces 
a paragraph in the Epistle Dedicatory to 
*Hydriotaphia’ with the remark: “ Beside, 
to preserve the living, and make the dead to 
Hive. is not impertinent unto our pro- 
fession.” Prof. Dowden shows the same 
preference in the monograph on Southey 
which he contributed in 1879 to the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” Series. ‘Beside the 
enthusiasm proper in Southey’s nature,” he 
says on p. 26, “there was at this time an 
enthusiasm prepense.” There is no account- 
ing for these predilections and irregularities. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Roperico Lopez (10 §, iv. 306).—It may 
perhaps be of use to point out that in the 
‘Calendar of Cecil MSS.,’ iv. 438, Dr. Lopez 
and his son Anthony, a Winchester scholar, 
appear, possibly by a misprint, with the sur- 
name ‘‘ Coppez” (cf. ‘47d. 501), and that in 
Mr. Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ pp. 155, 
157, the son is miscalled Anthony “ Leper.” 
This son, who was elected a scholar in 1592, 
lost his scholarship upon his father’s con- 
viction for treason in 1594, but had it restored 
to him again next year. His name is there- 
fore entered twice in the College register, 
and both entries describe him as Anthony 
Lopez, of St. Bartholomew’s, London. 1 
should welcome information about his sub- 
‘sequent career. 


“Famous” CHELSEA (10 §. iv. 366).—I 
believe Mr. Lynn is practically right, in 
spite of his having followed blind guides. 
It is impossible that Cealchythe could have 
been an old name of Chelsea, for ceale is 
chalk, and the modern name of it could 
never have got nearer than Chalkea. 

The Cealchyth that is mentioned in the 
‘A.-S. Chronicle,’ anno 785, is only famous for 


the fact that a contentious synod was held 
there. It is not the same place as the Ceelic- 
hyth, Czele-hyth, or (usually) Cele-hyth of 
the A.-S. charters, as is evident from the 

honology and pronunciation. Yet even 
Mr. Plummer has mixed them up; for he 
says in his notes to the ‘A.-S. Chronicle’ 
(ii. 58) that “in 789 [Ze., in a different year] 
a synod was held at Cealchythe,’ &c.; for 
which he duly refers us to Kemble and Birch. 

But I always, when I can do so, verify my 
references ; and when I turn to Kemble and 
Birch, it is the same old story. They do not 
mention Cealchyth at all, but only Celchyth ! 
And I can well believe that this Celchyth is 
the same as the later Chelchethe mentioned 
in the ‘Liber Custumarum,’ p. 288 ; which 
easily may have become Chelchea or Chelsea. 

Moreover, Celchyth was “famous.” I find 
“in loco famoso qui dicitur Celchyth” in 
Birch, ‘Cart. Saxon..’ i. 356 (A.D. 789) ; and 
‘*in loco celebri qui dicitur Celehyth ” in the 
sane, i. 374 (A.D. 793). It is spelt Czelic-hyth 
in A.D. 799-802, éd., i. 285 ; Celic-hyth in the 
same, i. 491 (A.D. 815); Ceele-hyth in the 
same, i. 538; and Cele-hyth in the same, 
i. 354, 355, 356, 359, 374, 388, 390, 420. These 
charters are mostly Mercian. 

As for celic, it usually means ‘a chalice,” 
from Lat. ace. calicem ; but it is hard to 
apply this. In]. 20 of ‘lhe Traveller’s Song,’ 
Crelic is given as the name of a king of the 
Finns ! Water W. SKEAT. 


Those living and interested in Chelsea are 
indebted to Mr. Lynn for his quotation 
relating to, and confirming, the ancient fame 
of Chelsea. Meanwhile, may I correct a 
small error of detail in Mr. Lyny’s letter? 
Carlyle neither lived nor died at Cheyne 
Walk, but at Cheyne Row. His statue, a 
magnificent work of art, is in Cheyne Walk. 

. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8. W. 


I thought Carlyle died in Cheyne Row, not 
Cheyne Walk. C. A. Warp. 


Louis XIV.’s Hearr (10 §. ii. 346, 496 ; 
iii. 336).—It may be well to add to the 
articles that have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on 
the fate of Louis XIV.’s heart that Zhe 
Morning Post of 11 November contains, in 
‘Our Paris Letter, a sketch of the history of 
the hearts of several French kings besides 
Louis XIV. H. T. 


ArcuBisHop Kempe (10% §. iv. 348).—Pro- 
bably there is no authentic. portrait of 
Cardinal Kempe in existence. In The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1845, 
there is a memoir of the cardinal by his 
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namesake, the late accomplished antiquary 
A. J. Kempe, F.S.A., which is accompanie 
by the copy of a supposed portrait copied by 
Albin Martin from a picture in the possession 
of the Duke of Sutherland, which was 
formerly in the collection of Horace Walpole 
at Strawberry Hill. It formed one of four 
panels which were doors to an altarpiece 
that, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, came into the possession of Peter 
le Neve, Norroy, and were subsequently 
sawn into four pictures by Horace Walpole. 
The portraits on the outside panels were 
supposed by Walpole to represent Cardinal 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, and Cardinal 
Kempe, Archbishop of Canterbury ; but the 
symbols of a lion and of a scourge which are 
figured in the pictures denote, in the opinion 
of competent antiquaries, that the portraits 
were intended to represent St. Jerome and 
St. Ambrose. A reference on this point may 
be made to the paper on the memorials of 
persons buried in the church of Allhallows, 
arking, by George Richard Corner, F.S.A., 
and John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., which was 
published in the 7’ransactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society (1862), 
li. 245-6. W. F. Pripeavx. 


A portrait of this archbishop will be found 
in the ‘History of the Kempe Family,’ by 
Mr. F. Hitchin-Kemp. 

GERALD FoTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


This prelate is represented in the east 
window of the church at Bolton Percy, and 
there is a portrait of him in the Archbishop’s 
palace at Bishopthorpe. This was presented 
a few years ago by Mr. C. E. Kempe, who 
claims to be a collateral descendant of the 
fifteenth - century cardinal. See Keble’s 
* Bishopthorpe,’ p. 66. St. SWITHIN. 


See 4° §, iv. 419 ; vii. 321. 
A. R. Baytey. 


“PAULES FETE” (10 §, ii. 87, 138).—This 

hrase occurs in an award made by the 
Searchers of the Wrights for the city of 
York in March, 1467. They 
**haue demed founde yat p* tenantes of pe saide 
Abbote and Convent [of Rievaulx ] haue wrangwisly 
halden and occupied xviii poules feet of pe grounde 
of pe saide Deanez and Chapiter.”—‘Cartularium 
Abbathiz de Rievalle ’ (Surtees, 1889), 259. 


“THIS TOO SHALL PASS AWAY” (10% §. iy, 
368).—It is interesting to find that one of our 
Old English poets consoled himself by a 
similar reflection. In the ‘Complaint of 


Déor’ we find, five times over, viz. in Il. 7, 


13, 17, 20, 27, the excellent sentiment : “ Ths 


d | oferéode, thisses swi meg!” That is to ts 


“I survived that trouble, so likewise may 
survive ths one!” Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Autuors of QuoraTions WANTED (10S. 

iv. 369).—The often-quoted line, 
A rose-red city half as old as Time, 
from Dean Burgon’s Newdigate prize poem 
‘Petra,’ of 1845, owes the last five words to 
Samuel Rogers, who in his ‘Italy’ (1842), 
p. 245, writes :— 
By many a temple half as old as Time. 
A. R. BayLey. 


The line is in Burgon’s Newdigate poem ; 
but the author has borrowed his thought 
from Rogers’s ‘Italy’ I noticed this re- 
semblance in an anonymous letter which 


appeared in 7'ke 7'imes many years ago. 
E. YARDLEY. 


[Reply also from the Rey. J. Pickrorp. } 


“ PHoroGRAPHy ” (10 §. iv. 367).—In ‘The 
Penny Cyclopedia’ (1840), under ‘ Photo- 
genic Drawings,’ we read :— 

“ Such apparatus is named after its inventor the 
Daguerreotype, and/the process itself either photo- 
geny, photography, or heliography (sun-drawing). 
The invention was first formally communicated to 
the public by M. Arago, who read an account of the 
Daguerreotype before the Academy of Sciences, 
January 7th, 1839.” 

Probably, therefore, that was the first 
place in which the word “ photography ” (in 
its French form) was used, and Sir John 
Herschel seems to have immediately adopted 
it, in preference to the others. 

W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Tue Devin anp Sr. (10 S. iv. 
328).—The devil still flies about the west end 
of Middleham Church, and keeps up an 
incessant breeze as he awaits the exit of a 
wily canon who appointed a meeting there, 
and left the building by a side-door to avoid 
the encounter. Sr. SwITHIn. 


‘Byways IN THE Crassics’ (10 §. iv. 261, 
352).—I see that Byron excuses himself for 
thrusting in the¢w ; and it was careless of me 
to overlook that. But he certainly thought 
that he was quoting from Horace, who has 
expressed himself similarly :— 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 

Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 

Sordibus tecti. 
It would have been better if. Byron had 
quoted the Latin correctly. Jedio might 
have been a trisyllable in his verse, as 1t is in 
the original. rere often makes these 
Latin words trisyllables :— 
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All noble Marcius ! Oh! let me twine 

Mine arms about that body. 

Why dost thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 
As medio is accented in English like Cassius, 
it is immaterial that the first syllable is 
short in Latin. E. YARDLEY. 


CATALOGUES OF MSS. (10S. iv. 368, 415).— 
* Catalogue of MSS. collected by Roger Dods- 
worth,’ by J. Hunter, 1838, and ‘Index to 
the First Seven Volumes of the Dodsworth 
MSS.,’ 1871 (2). J. Hotpen MacMIcHact. 


“UNDERTAKER” (10 §. iii, 188, 212, 
273).—Swift uses the word in its modern, 
specialized sense in his ‘Squire Bickerstaff 
Detected ’ (1708): “ Why, I was sent, Sir, by 
the of undertakers”; what with 
undertakers, embalmers, joiners, sextons, 
and your damned 


. R. M. SrracHan. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 


LynpE: DetatyNpE Famity (10 
iii. 309, 417).--Mr. Montrort asks whether 
all the Lyndes, Delalyndes, or De La Lyndes 
(whose arms are given by Papworth as three 


whether the Staffordshire De La Lyndes 
were another family. 

In Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset’ (third 
edition, vol. iv. p. 499) a pedigree of the 
above family is given as of Hartley and 
Winterborne Clenston, co. Dorset, whose 


“original arms” are there stated to be) 


Argent, a cross lozengy (engrailed) gules ; 
but it is mentioned that the arms afterwards 
assumed by the Dorset branch were Gules, 
three bucks’ heads couped argent. 

The seal of Elias de la Lynde alluded to 
by Mr. C. Watson at the latter reference is 
described by Hutchins at vol. i. p. 189, where 
there also appears a lengthy account of this 
family, from which we learn that it was 
settled in Dorset from the time of Henry IL, 
when one Robert de la Linde held one 
knight’s fee in 12 Henry II., and was evidently 
of French origin. 

The change of arms above mentioned may 
have arisen from the well-known Dorset 
legend—mentioned in Coker (‘Survey of 
Dorset’) and Camden—that a member of the 
family who was bailift of the forest of Black- 
more, temp. Henry III., had committed the 
unpardonable offence of killing a white hart, 
and in consequence had been mulcted by the 
king in the payment of a heavy annual fine 
known as “ white hart silver.” The com- 
pilers of this last edition of Hutchins, how- 
ever, throw doubt on the whole story as 
being improbable, and most unconstitu- 


Durham ’ 
vol. evii. p. 38) it is stated, on the authority 


tional even for those times; though they 
admit that the assumption of the bucks’ 
heads, probably in more recent times, by the 
Hartley branch might have arisen from 
the above tradition, which they state still 
lingered in the Vale of Blackmore, though 
they had been unable to obtain any original 
evidence in support of it. 

The De La Lyndes, besides their Dorset 
property, possessed considerable estates ‘in 
Somerset, Sussex, Lincolnshire, and Cumber- 
land; but I can find no mention of their 
having held any property in Staffordshire. 
The name would appear to have been extinct 
in Dorset for many years, and their former 
estates at Hartley and Winterborne Clenston 
are held by the Digby and Mansel-Pleydell 
families respectively. The old manor house 
at Winterborne Clenston, now used as a 
farmhouse, is still a building of very consider- 
able architectural interest. 

J.S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Antuony Bec (10 §. iv. 369).—It was not 
at Lincoln, but in Durham Cathedral that 


‘Bishop Anthony Bee or Bek was interred. 
bucks’ heads) were settled in Dorsetshire, and | : y 


In Canon Fowler’s reprint of the ‘Rites of 
(Surtees Society Publications, 


of a MS. Roll dated about 1600, that 


| © Anthony Beeke Bushop of Durisme and patriarche 
-of Hierusalem was......the first Bushop that eu’ 


attempted to be buried in the abbay church out of 
the chapter house, and to lye so neare the sacred 
shrine of Sa’cte Cuthbert [ye wall beinge broken 
downe att ye end of ye Alley to bringe hym in wth 
his Coftin weh contynued vntill ye suppression of 
ye Abbey].” 

The portion within brackets is taken from 
a volume of the Hunter MS., now in the 
Dean and Chapter Library, and Canon Fowler 
has a note in the appendix that the writer is 
here following what appears to have been a 
common opinion in his day, though the door- 
way referred to, now walled up, is, like the 
one at the opposite end, evidently a part of 
the original design. 

Hutchinson (‘ Hist. Durham,’ vol. i. p. 256), 
deriving his information from the same source, 
records the interment in similar terms :— 

**He died at Eltham, 3° March, 1310, having sat: 
28 years, and was buried in the church at Durham, 
in the east transept, near the feretory of St. Cuth- 
bert, between the altars of St. Adrian and St. 
Michael the Archangel, contrary to the custom of 
his predecessors who, out of respect to the body of 
St. Cuthbert, never suffered a corpse to come within 
the edifice. It is said they dared not bring the 


bishop’s remains in at the church door, but a breach 
was made in the wall to receive them, near the 
place of interment.” 


Surtees (‘ Hist. Durham,’ vol. i. p. xxxv) 
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embellishes the story with a characteristic 
foot-note :— 
“* Anthony Beke was, therefore, the first who 
dared to bring 
A slovenly, unhandsome corse, 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
If, however, the funeral of the Patriarch Bishop 
was conducted with the same solemmnities as that of 
his successor, Cardinal Langley, the breaking an 
entrance through the wall was a matter of necessity 
rather than superstition, for Langley’s hearse was 
drawn into the nave of the Cathedral by four 
stately black horses, which, with all their housings 
of velvet, became the official perquisite of the 
sacrist.” 
RicHarD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Burns AND THE “ PALACE OF TRAQUAIR” 
{10% §. iv. 387).—In 1787 Burns and his friend 
Ainslie made a tour through the south of 
Scotland, the poet writing an interesting 
journal as they went. Under date 14 May 
this entry occurs :— 

“*Come to Inverleithen, a famous spa, and in the 
vicinity of the palace of Traquair : where, having 
dined and drunk some Galloway-whey, I here 
remain till to-morrow—saw Elibanks and Elibraes, 
on the other side of the Tweed.” 

See Robert Chambers’s ‘ Life and Works of 
Robert Burns,’ ii. 80 (Library Edition, 1856). 
Tuomas Bayne. 

O. B. will find, by reference to Napier’s 
“Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
that Burns designated Traquair House as 
the “Palace of Traquair” in his ‘ Border 
Your.’ Leaving Edinburgh on 6 May, 1787, 
he writes :— 

“* Monday, come to Inverleithing, a famous shaw, 
and in the vicinity of the Palace of Traquair, where 
having dined, and drank some Galloway-whey, IL 
here remain till to-morrow.” 

I believe “shaw” means, in the Scottish 
‘dialect, show, and also a wood. 

JAMES WATSON. 

Folkestone. 


‘ JeneTTA Norwes,’ A Lost Book (10% 
‘iv. 389).—A copy of this book is in the British 
Museum: “ Norweb, Janetta, Mrs. The 
Memoirs of Janetta ; a tale, alas! too true. 
‘Gainsborough, 1812, 12mo.” 

Francis G. HALey. 

National Liberal Club. 


Encravines (10% §. 
iv. 369).—David Constable, an Edinburgh 
advocate, the eldest son of the publisher, was 
wont to commission private plates of draw- 
ings of subjects in which he was interested 
to be engraved for him. Most probably, 
therefore, the vignette of Hume’s Monument, 
Edinburgh, was one of such plates. William 


Miller, as is well known, was largely employed 
and very liberally treated and encouraged by 
Archibald Constable, notably in connexion 
with engraved title-pages and illustrations to 
the Waverley Novels. 
ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 
Fairport. 


CromMwe.L House, Hicueate (10 §. iv. 
48, 135).—I am sorry that the obliging ex- 
perts who replied to my query are unable 
to adduce any positive evidence relating to 
Treton’s alleged occupancy of this house and 
the date of its erection. Since sending my 
query I have found that a boundary stone is 
let into the wall, dated 1614, with the letters 
1% on the obverse side. At this date 
Ireton was just four years old. In J. H. 
Lloyd’s ‘History of Highgate’—the most 
thorough and trustworthy work on the subject 
that I have come across—it is stated that 
Ireton certainly resided in Highgate, and his 
signature appears three times as one of the 
acting governors of the Grammar School. 
Perhaps one of your correspondents who has 
leisure for the task would undertake a re- 
search among the archives of the school and 
of the parish of Hornsey for the purpose of 
settling the points in question. It is desirable 
to bear in mind that Prickett’s Prize Essay 
has to be read with caution. The following 
is a glaring instance of the author’s careless- 
ness. He says that in the Register of Horn- 
sey Church there is an entry of a man dying 
in 1663 at Highgate, in the house of the 
Countess of Huntingdon, who, according to 
Prickett, was the celebrated countess who so 
zealously supported Wesley and Whitefield. 
As a matter of fact, Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, the “ Queen of the Methodists,” 
was not born until thirty-four years after the 
above date. Unfortunately, Howitt, in his 
‘Northern Heights,’ has fallen into the same 
error, probably misled by Prickett. 

HENRY JOHNSON. 


Joun DANISTER, WYKEHAMIST (10 §. iv. 
289, 355).—I hope some one may be able to 
prove or disprove, in a conclusive fashion, 
H. Cs very ingenious suggestion that John 
Danister may be the same as John Fenn. 
The evidence I have to offer tends towards 
disproof, but is not convincing. 

1. In the first place, Dr. Sander, who, as 
H. C. points out, knew Fenn, and who, it 
seems, knew Danister, differentiates them in 
the list in his ‘ De Visibili Monarchia,’ which 
is reprinted in Gee’s ‘ Elizabethan Clergy ’ at 
pp. 225 sqqg. In this list John Danister appears 
as a priest, and John Fenn as the school- 
master of Bury St. Edmund’s. Sander never 
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calls Fenn a priest, and it seems probable} IrHamar (10 S. iv. 387).—What authority 
that, like Sander himself, he was ordained | is there for this as a girl’s name? As a man’s. 
abroad. name it has a double warrant. Firstly, as 

2. That he was ordained abroad is stated | pointed out in the editorial note, it is in the 
by Dodd (‘Church Hist.,’ first edition, vol. i.| Bible ; secondly, it is the name of a Kentish 


p- 510) and by Gillow (ii. 244) and the} saint, [thamar, Bishop of Rochester, a native: 


*D.N.B. (xviii. 313). Pits is silent on the| of Canterbury, whose life is given by the 
matter. Probably the ‘D.N.B.’ and Gillow | Bollandists under 10 June. He was the first 
follow Dodd. Englishman who sat in that see, to which he. 
Dodd is probably wrong in saying he was succeeded in 644; and at his death, in 655 or 
ordained from the English College at Rome, | 656, he was buried in the church. 
as the ‘D.N.B.’ points out. He may thus | Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
also be wrong in stating that he was ordained) aNp (10 iv. 386).— 
abroad ; but until it is shown that John | My predecessor in the vicarage ‘of ‘Norton, 
Trishman, who was appointed in 1854, had a 
gested although that considerable knowledge of fruit-trees. In 
US the garden on the south of the 
| house he planted a mulberry-tree. Some- 
Famity (10% §. iv. 389).—The| body then told him that he also to: 
William and John Tufnel of the query, who have a quince- tree, Pegg > goer - planted 
rendered accounts for bricklaying and joinery QU 0” the north sic e. [do not remember, 
work done at ‘*Her Majesties Receipt of however, that any mention was made of luck 
Excheq',” and at houses in “ Burlington 7 connexion with it. W.C. B. 
Ground,” 1711-22, were, no doubt, sons of 
John Tufnell, for twenty-three years mason to | 
Westminster Abbey, who was buried there, Mliscellancons, 
in 1696-7, aged fifty-three. Col. Chester. 
thought it was very probable that John > NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Tufnell (1644-97) was a son of Edward (he Political History of England.—The History 
Tufnell and Catherine Moorecocke, of Christ Lugland from the Norman Conquest to the 


Church, London, married in 1638. Of the  eath of John, M0s-1216. By George Burton 
Adams. (Longmans & Co.) 


sons William and John, William was buried ,, 

Tur second volume of ‘The Political History of 
ad the Abbey in 1733, and is described in the England,’ dealing with the period from the Norman 
journals of the day as master builder and Conquest virtually to the signature of Magna 
bricklayer to the New River Company, and Carta, has followed close upon the heels of the 


as leaving a fortune of from 30,000/. to 50,0007, tenth volume, in commendation of which we 
John was joiner to the Abbey, and died in. have already spoken (see ante, p. 318). It furnishes 
x proof how broad is the basis upon which this fine 


“ty ear ‘ 

1723 in his for by “second year (see : The undertaking is established, that this portion of the 
Registers of. W estminster Abbey,’ printed work is supplied by the Professor of History in 
by the Harleian Society in 1876, for several Yale University, whose share in the events and 
references). I can refer your correspondent ' the progress recorded is, of course, the same as our 


to other sources of information, if desired, | 0W”- It is a piece of very sound and capable work- 
manship, and will be of immense service to English 


50. B ftR SHERWOOD. scholarship. Based, naturally, upon such early 
00, Beecrott Koad, brockley, 5.1. authorities as *The Saxon Chronicle,’ the works 
The Tufnell who succeeded Sir William | of men like William of Poitiers, William. of 
Halton (not Hatton) as possessor of the | 
P | liam of Newburgh, the ‘Historia LKcclesi- 

manor of Barnsbury belonged to the Essex | astica’ of Orderic Vitalis, the ‘{magines Histo- 
family of that name, now represented by riarum’ of Ralph de Diceto, and similar works, the 


Mr. Tufnell of Langley’s Park in that county, republication of which in the Rolls Series is one 
whose kinsman Col. Edward Tufnell. M.P.. is of the most important bequests of the past cen- 
EE: tury, it makes full use of the contributions of the 


the present owner of the London estate COM- | various editors of the series (notably of the splendid 
prised in_ the manor of Barnsbury. Essex introductions of Bishop Stubbs), Sir Thomas Duffus 
county histories and Burke’s ‘Commoners’ ) Hardy, and J.S. Brewer, of the all-important labours 
give pedigrees of the family. An ancestor | of Freeman, Mr. Horace Round, Sir James Ramsay, 


was M.P. for Southwark in the reign of Miss Kate Norgate, Prof. Felix Liebermann, and 
other writers, French, German, and American. It 


Charles II. It is unlikely that the William aes 

- | detracts from the vivacity of the pages that the 
and John Tufnel referred to belonged to this questions connected with the growth andidevelop- 
family. H. | ment of chivalry and similar matters. are dis-- 


th 
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missed with slight mention or none at all. Such 
omission is, however, as the title of the series 
indicates, inherent in the scheme. Any attempt 
to deal in extenso with the work is, of course, 
impossible, a pamphlet being necessary to convey 
an idea of the manner in which the various 
subjects, from the pacification of England after 
its subjugation by ke Conqueror to the signature 
of Magna Carta, are treated. 

Few chapters are more interesting or more signi- 
ficant than the first, dealing, cnter alia, with that 
policy of gradual confiscation by which a Norman 
landed aristocracy was substituted for an English, 
and England was subjected to that political feudal 
organization which for near two centuries was to 
be ‘the ruling system in both public and private 
law.” All that is said of feudalism as it existed 
under the Duke of Normandy is weighty and ser- 
viceable. As is shown by Mr. Round, however, the 
feudal change introduced by the Normans into 
England affected but a comparatively small class: 
the whole number of knights “‘due the king in 
service seems to have been something less than five 
thousand.” Under early Norman sway develop- 
ments of ecclesiastical and monastic life brought 
with them a new era of learning: the histories of 
Eadmer and William of Malmesbury were superior 
to anything produced in England since the days of 
Bede, while *‘ Norman ideals of massive strength 
speak to us as clearly from the arches of Win- 
chester or the piers of Gloucester as from the 
firm hand and stern rule of William or Henry.” 
With the closing days of the Conqueror comes the 
formation of what was popularly known as the 
Domesday Book, with its complete register of the 
occupied lands of the kingdom, their holders and 
their values, bearing a name signifying that the 
sentences derived from it were final and without 
appeal as those of the Day of Doom. Doubt is 
thrown upon the assumption that it was the arrow 
of Walter Tirel, a French baron, that caused the 
death of William Rufus, Tirel’s statement to the 
contrary effect winning acceptance. It is, natur- 
ally, a subject of complaint that we know so little 
of the growth of institutions under Henry L, one of 
the ablest of English kings. What is said of the 
beginnings of Oxford as a place of education 
deserves close attention. The time of Henry is 
regarded as an introductory age, interrupted by a 
generation of anarchy. Passing over the reign of 
Stephen, we come to that of Henry Il. and the 
struggle with Becket, and the great question of 
regal—that is, lay—judgment over ecclesiastical 
offences. Much of the blame of forcing on the 
quarrel is laid on Henry. Unlike the attempted 
coronation, by will of Stephen, of his son Eustace 
and other precedents among Capetian kings, that of 
the crowning of young Henry by his father, 
with its plentiful crop of disorders, is described 
as “unaccountable.” Few writers, it is said, 
of the time discerned behind the attractive 
manners of young Henry his frivolous character. 
Reaching Richard, the history becomes more 
stimulating. It is insisted upon that Richard 
Cwur de Lion belonged by nature to France rather 
than England, and that England must have seemed 
a foreign land to him. Words, meanwhile, are 


lacking, it is said, to describe, in the case of John, 
the meanness of his moral nature and his utter 
depravity. 

, a we are compelled to draw rein. Though, 
of course, all unlike its predecessor, the volume is 


worthy of it, and furnishes happy augury of the- 
manner in which the entire work is to be executed. 


Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited 

by G. Ravenscroft Dennis. (Bell & Sons.) 
AN opportunity, of which we have gladly availed 
ourselves, of rereading in a convenient and attrac- 
tive guise Swift’s immortal satire is furnished us by 
its inclusion in this delightful series. It is con-- 
soling to find the work published, as of course it is, 
in an unabridged and unexpurgated form, the text, 
like the ore &e., being the same as in the 8vo- 
edition of Swift’s prose works issued by the same 
publishers. 1t is the pocket size and the clear 
type that specially recommend the volume to us, 
and we once more exclaim, ‘‘ What a companion. 
for a journey! What a mass of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century literature is suggested by the 
collocation of names on the title-page!’ The- 
work is assured of an eclectic welcome, and should: 
be a popular success. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated by: 
Margaret Armour. Vol. XII. (Heinemann.) 
Tue twelfth and concluding volume of Heine's. 
works consists of the third book of the ‘ Romancero” 
(the first and second parts of which appeared in. 
vol. xi.) and minor poems. Miss Armour's rendering. 
is as good as is to be hoped of Heine, whose: 
verses really defy translation. In the Hebrew 
—, or as, after Byron, they are called, ‘ Hebrew 
Melodies,’ is some of Heine’s best and most satirical 
work. The possession of a complete translation of 
Heine is a thing on which the world is to be con- 
gratulated. It is very edifying to compare with 
a Swinburne’s Heine’s telling (p. 25) of the story 
0 
: The singer of old 
By the tideless, dolorous midland sea. 

Heine’s translation from Luther (p. 89) may be: 
noted :— 


Luther’s motto is your guide : 

He who, soured by pious pride, 

Loves not women, wine, and song, 

Lives a fool his whole life long. 
‘Kobes I.’ is well translated. The bitterness of 
‘1649 -1793-2 2?’ is preserved. One or two 
poems are omitted—whether as a concession to Mrs. 
— or on account of their difficulty we know 
not. 


The Magazine of Fine Arts. Vol.1. No. 1. (Newnes.)- 
YET one more is added to the list, now long, of art 
veriodicals. _ Published by the enterprising firm of 

ewnes, this latest bid for popular support has 
some special features. Most distinguishing among 
these is the manner in which, instead of a miscel- 
laneous collection of re one or two artists are 
thoroughly illustrated. Twelve illustrations thus 
accompany Prof. Max Rooses’ ‘ Development of the 
Art of Jakob Jordaens.’ First among these comes 
a suberb reproduction of the artist’s ‘Triumph 
of Bacchus.’ Aided by the exhibition of the works 
of Jordaens recently held in Antwerp, the Professor 
undertakes the difticult task of settling the chrono- 
logy of hisworks. Dated pictures by Jordaens are 
known, but are not common. ‘The Triumph of 
Bacchus’ is quite in the artist’s best style. From 
various sources the Professor has derived a repre- 
sentative collection, including many well-known 
pictures. Nine illustrations follow to Donatello,. 
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and eleven (of which one is in colours) to Richard 
Wilson, the subject of an important essay by Sir 
James D. Linton, with which begins what promises 
to be a series of English landscape painters. Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower writes on Gainsborough’s 
drawings in the British Museum. 


Tue paper which will first attract the notice of 
many of our readers in Jhe Edinburgh Review 
for October is the one on Greek teaching at 
our older universities. It, unlike much of 
the literature on this highly controversial 
subject, is written with exemplary moderation, 
but its drift cannot be mistaken. The author 
would assuredly retain Greek, but not let it 
continue to be compulsory. We trust that those 
who agitate for its abolition on the ground that it 
is useless will give attention to what occurs here, 
and call to mind that there are reasons—not of the 
directly utilitarian order, it is true—which ought 
to have some influence on the training of the higher 
minds of the country. ‘The Novels of Miss Yonge’ 
is a pleasing paper. Her merits as a novelist have 
often been exaggerated, even to the boundaries of 
the grotesque ; but the tide of thought has now for 
some years run in a contrary direction, and there 
has been developed an amount of depreciation 
which it is not easy to excuse. It has been main- 
tained, with some truth, that Miss Yonge was far 
too consciously didactic. This is, in a_ limited 
sense, true; but it is only fair to bear in mind that 
her life was a comparatively narrow one, so that 
she had not the means of acquiring certain kinds of 
knowledge which are open to nearly every one to- 
day. Her own happy, though restricted experience 
did not supply the means of estimating certain 
forms of selfishness, and even cruelty, practised by 
good people, from which in early and middle life so 
many have suffered through little or no fault of their 
own. ‘The Preservation of Big Game in Africa’ is 
‘a strenuous article in favour of wild creatures. 
Some things, as the writer is careful to point out, 
have been done in a right direction, but not nearly 
all that is needed. Many sportsmen, we are happy 
to say, are also students of zoology; but the 
majority of those who go to Africa for the purpose 
.of killing things are sportsmen only, and have no 
more idea of the interest inseparable from the wild 
creatures they so recklessly slaughter than they 
had in their childhood for the gateways of know- 
ledge opened to them by the wild bees, ants, and 
wasps which they encountered in their daily walks. 
The review of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘ England 
under the Stuarts’ will be useful to those who have 
not read the book, and something little short of 
fascinating to those who have. We do not sym- 
pathize with some of the writer's opinions, but 
have been charmed by his sturdy determination to 
think for himself, unswayed by traditional opinion. 
‘There is much that is instructive in ‘The Battle of 
the Japan Sea,’ and also in ‘The Garden City and 
Garden Suburb.’ The latter is the more interest- 
ing, because it not only tells of what is happening 
now, but forms an index to the social progress of 
the future. ty? 

A Quick Calewator, by R. Klein, issued by 
Messrs. Routledge & Sons, is well printed and 
arranged, and is likely to be of great and general 
utility. 

To Bell’s “‘ Miniature Series of Great Writers” 
Mr. Walter Jerrold has added a workmanlike and 
very notable biography of Charles Lamb, and to 


the same publishers’ ‘‘ Miniature Series of Musi- 
cians” Mr. John F. Runciman sends a capital 
memoir and estimate of Wagner. Both volumes 
have well-executed portraits and other illustrations. 


Witn a double number of The Queen is supplied 
a Rembrandt gravure, 30 in. by 22 in., of the fine 
painting by J. W. West exhibited, under the title 
*A Long Story,’ in last year’s Royal Academy. The 
work is superbly executed and produced on proof 
paper, and merits all that is claimed for it, viz., 
that it is a real work of art, and worth many times 
the price charged. 


Aw Oxford edition of ‘The Poetical Works of 
William Blake’ is about to be issued in two forms 
from the University Press. It gives a verbatim 
text from the manuscript, engraved, and letterpress 
originals, with variorum readings and notes and 
prefaces by John Sampson, Librarian in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. 

Mr. James Sykes, who died at his residence, 
38, Harrington Street, N.W., on 30 October, aged 
eighty-four, was an occasional contributor to 
‘N. & Q.,’ the latest article of his that we can trace 
being at 7" S. v. 495. He came from Halifax, in 
the West Riding, but spent most of his life’ in 
London. He had agreat knowledge of biographical 
and genealogical matters, on which he sometimes 
wrote in The Gentleman's Magazine, The Herald 
aud Genealogist, and the like, using at times the 
signature (. F. V. F., the initials of the motto of 
one branch of the Sykes family. 


HRotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Coding the series, volume, o,f or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

G. C. (‘When danger’s rife”).—This is 
a variant of 

God and the doctor we alike adore. 
See 3S. iv. 499; v. 62, 469, 527: 7% S. i, 300 ; 8th 
S. vi. 139. 
C. R. Burr, Portland, Me. — Forwarded to 


W. I. R. V. 
NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


GERMAN LITERATURE. MRS. BROOKFIELD and HER CIRCLE. 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS of the DAY. A MAKER of CANADA. 

NEW NOVELS :—French Nan; Kipps; Jacob and John; Fortune’s Cap ; The Quakeress; The Idlers; 
The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight ; The Benefactor ; The Claim Jumpers; Lieut. Gullivar Jones ; 
Lady Jim of Curzon Street. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES, 

OUR LIBKARY TABLE :—Autobiography of Smiles ; On Two Continents; Colonial Administration ; 
Napoleon’s Notes on English History ; Studies in Modern German Literature; The S)..15 of 
Rome; Some Early Cambridge Records; A Day Book of Montaigne; Heimweh; The Four 
Gardens ; Peterkins ; Interludes; Reprints and New Editions; Prayers by R L. Stevenson, 

LIST of NEW BOOKs. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Research Notes: Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Onr Library Table (Raphael; Claude: Bethlehem to Olivet; Puvis de Chavannes ; 
Canterbury; The Magazine of Fine Arts); The Society of Twelve at Obach’s Gallery; The 
Portrait Painters at the New Gallery ; The Rembrandt Gallery ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Andrea Chenier ; Rigoletto; Mr. Buhlig’s and Mr. York Bowen’s Pianoforte Recitals ; Gossip 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Lucky Miss Dean ; German Theatre ; The Temptation of Samuel Burge ; Gossip. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


The EMPIRE and the CENTURY. Mrs. FITZHERBERT and GEORGE IV. 

HARVARD LECTURES on GREK#K SUBJECTS. LONDON FILMS. 

The HOUSE of MIRTH. WILD WHEAT. The MISSOURIAN, IN the HANDS of the CZAR. 
The TOWER of SILOAM. The SPIDER’S EYE. RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 

POLITICS and SOCJAL PROBLEMS. JUVENILE BOOKs. 

WITH JOHN BULL and JONATHAN. VILLAGE, TOWN, and JUNGLE LIFE in INDIA. 
UNDERGROUND MAN. HORACE. The GARDEN of NUTS. The AGE of TRANSITION, 
1400-1580. The LITTLE FARM. The OPEN ROAD and The FRIENDLY TOWN. The 
LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. The WAY. BAUSTEINE. CALENDARS, DIARIES, &c. 

HENRY FIELDING’S FAMILY. The SWINTON CHARTERS. SWIFT and LEMUEL GULLIVER, 
COVERDALE'S BIBLE of 1535. 

The SECRET of the TOTEM. 

The ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. The SULLEY GALLERIES. 

MRS. GRUNDY. The LITTLE FATHER of the WILDERNESS. The MOUNTAIN CLIMBER. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENASUM will contain Notices of 


SIR IAN HAMILTON’S 
A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK DURING the RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
THREE BOOKS ON LAMB, 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NEW AND REYISED EDITION OF 


The LITTLE CYCLOPADIA of COMMON THINGS. By Sir 
GEO. W. CCX, Bart. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR-BOOK. Fourth Year of Issue. 


[ December. 


6s. net. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. Seventeenth Year of 


[December, 


Issue. 2s. 6d. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES. 
Small crown 8vo, 73. 6d, each. 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. English. Third Edition. P. H. Dalbiac. 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. Classical. Second Edition. T. B. 
HARBOTTLE. 

DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. French and Italian. Second Edition. 
HARBOTTLE and DALBIAC. 


DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. German. Lilian Dalbiac. 

DICTIONARY of CONTEMPORARY QUOTATIONS. English. H. Swan. 

DICTIONARY of HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. Second Edition. T. B. 
HARBOTTLE. 

DICTIONARY of BATTLES. T. B. Harbottle. 

FAMOUS SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. E. Latham. 

DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS. Spanish. T. B. Harbottle. [In press. 


[Shortly. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


PRIVATE LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Charles 


LAWSON. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES of MADRAS. By Sir Charles Lawson, Author of 
‘The Private Life of Warren Hastings.’ With 4 Photogravure Portraits and 29 other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The whole book is bright and readable, and its interest is much enhanced by a large number of 


portraits and other illustrations.”"—G@lasgow Herald. 
«A book of great charm and very exceptional interest.” — Bookman. 
‘* The book is attractive in appearance, and will well repay perusal.”— World. 
‘* 4 monument of accuracy and painstaking research.”— Academy. 


CYCLOPASDIA of EDUCATION. A Handbook of Reference on 


all subjects connected with Education (its History and Practice), comprising Articles by Eminent 


specialists, A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought up to date. By M. KE. JOHN, 
2s. 6d. net, [Ready shortly. 
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